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ESTABLISHING A COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEM 


North Carolina’s Experience* 


People are being born, growing up, and living all their lives without the privilege 
of libraries or opportunity to read good books! The rural sections shoulder the 
responsibility of educating their children, and then the young people move into the 
towns and the cities. One means of keeping rural people contented and informed is 
the county library. And by the county library is not meant a library located in the 
county seat or in the largest city and used by those residents who can visit it during 
the limited hours it is open. By a county or by a regional library—several counties 
contracting together—is meant a live, up-to-date collection of books with some way 
of moving them about so that everyone may have books near at hand and may select 
those books he wishes to read. ... 

There isn’t such a thing as “a good time to start a library,” nor is there ever a 
good time to request state aid. North Carolina tried and then tried again. In 1937 
the first request was made to the North Carolina General Assembly for State Aid 
for Public Libraries. The bill was passed, but all appropriation was stricken out. 
In 1939 a second request was made. Each time additional legislators were aware 
of the need in their communities; each time libraries gained friends. In 1941 there 
were three forces to help: there was a library plank in the Democratic platform, a 
governor who had been a library trustee for 22 years, and a valuable friend of the 
library movement who visited each elected legislator between November and Janu- 
ary. When the session convened, all pushed the request to a successful vote. For 
each year of the biennium $100,000 was voted; and this was increased in 1943 to 
$125,000 for each year. 

Then arose the problem of distribution. The bill as written included the phrase 
“for the whole State.”” The Library Commission Board was authorized and empow- 
ered to allocate the funds, Each of the 100 counties was offered an equal amount 
whether it was a large or small county, a rich or poor county. Each county cooper- 
ating must appropriate funds for county library service and present a plan for 
such service. The first year, 76 counties shared in the fund; 80 counties shared in, 
it last year, 1943-44, and each received $1,484.35 from state aid. 

North Carolina is interested in regional development. A beautiful plan for library 
regions had been worked out on paper. We expected that state aid would help to 


* Excerpts from an article by Marjorie Beal reprinted with permission from the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, January, 1945. 
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develop public library service along these lines, In some places it has done so; in 
some others it will do so. We found in trying to apply our plan that the people also 
had ideas and sometimes prejudices. One person stated it well—that they were tem- 
peramentally incapacitated from accepting the plan. One county said, “We couldn’t 
contract with that adjoining county; they never live up to what they promise to 
do.” Rivers, mountains, roads, trading areas, habits of travel, all had to be consid- 
ered. The smaller counties feared that the larger counties would derive all the bene- 
fits instead of sharing their books and services. 

Some groupings and counties did materialize, however. In opposite sections of 
the state two regions were formed of three counties each. A trained, experienced 
librarian, a bookmobile, and books were secured by each region. The headquarters 
library was located in the trading center; each county had local libraries open to 
the people who came into town. Trips of the bookmobile were scheduled to take 
books and the trained librarian into all corners of the region. Books were loaned to 
schools to supplement the school libraries. A regional library board, with repre- 
sentatives from each county was appointed by the commissioners of the several 
counties. Funds, books and services were pooled. In other sections tri-county li- 
braries were started; these permitted each county to use, within the county, the 
county library books and to share the time and salary of a trained librarian. Each 
county sent books into each section, either by bookmobile, by car, by county offi- 
cials, or by interested citizens. Some of these counties now have withdrawn from 
the plan in order to employ full-time librarians for themselves. North Carolina has 
now five regional libraries of two or more counties and one tri-county plan.... 

State Aid for Public Libraries has not only encouraged local appropriations, but 
it has also given an assurance of permanency to the whole library program. State 
aid is only allocated on the county basis, since it was voted for the purpose of pro- 
viding books and reading materials for the rural people. The state fund may be 
used toward the salary of a trained librarian, for the purchase and operation of a 
bookmobile, or for the purchase of books. The largest per cent of the fund has been 
used to purchase books, since books have been everywhere the greatest need. 


NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


The author was commissioned by Hollywood 
to visit the army camps, live with the men, 
find out what they were thinking, and come 
back with enough facts “to make a soldier pic- 
ture which soldiers would sit through until the 
end without one laugh of derision.’’ This book 
is his informal report of how he carried out 
his mission. One of the interesting chapters re- 
ports a talk with Ernie Pyle just after Ernie’s 
return from Africa and Sicily. 


Social Science 


Finletter, Thomas K. Can representative 
government do the job? 1945. 184p. 
Reynal, $2. 353 


Proposes a joint-cabinet representing both 
executive and legislative departments of gov- 
ernment as a means of ironing out the conflict 
between the two bodies. But a more drastic and 
revolutionary change proposed is to do away 
with our fixed terms for office holders, to per- 


See Booklist 41:133 Ja. 1 °45. 








mit the president to dissolve Congress and call 
a general election in time of deadlock. Author 
has been a special assistant in the State de- 
partment and, before that, taught law at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Miller, Arthur. Situation normal. 1944. 
179p. Reynal, $2. 355 


Moore, Z. S. and Moore, J. B. Essentials 
of parliamentary procedure. 1944. 
215p. Harper, $2.50. 328.1 


Based on Robert’s Rules of order, revised, this 
book supplements the rules with chapters on 
Committee work, The duties of officers, and 
The organization of meetings and associations, 
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that will make it useful. All explanations are 
simply expressed, and clear. 


See Booklist 41:119 D. 15 ’44. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. The children of light 
and the children of darkness. 1944. 
190p. Scribner, $2. 321.8 


Subtitle: A vindication of democracy and a 
critique of its traditional defence. Author at- 
tempts to distinguish between the essential 
character of democracy and the particular so- 
cial forms in which it has been expressed in 
the past. Avstract in treatment; not for pop- 
ular reading. 


See Booklist 41 :147 Ja. 15 °45. 
Useful Arts 


Bromfield, Louis. Pleasant Valley. 1945. 
3802p. illus. Harper, $3. 630 


In The farm, published in 1933, the author 
told the story of his grandfather's homestead 
in Ohio as he had known it as a boy. In this 
new book he tells of his return to the same 
region to establish a farm of his own. The 
book has a double interest. First, there are de- 
lightfully-written chapters about the country, 
its background, its odd and interesting char- 
acters. Second, it is a practical record of an 
experiment in restoring worn-out soil. Illustrat- 
ed with sketch drawings and attractive in 
make-up. 


Dickinson, Thomas A. The aeronautical 
dictionary. 1945. 484p. illus. Crowell, 
$3.50. 629.13 


Definitions of over 6,000 terms used in avia- 
tion. In the alphabetical arrangement terms are 
listed “as they are spoken,” with cross refer- 
ences where needed. Words used in the defini- 
tions which may themselves need explanation 
are printed in bold face to indicate that the 
word will be found defined in its proper place. 


See Booklist 41 :220 Ap. 1 45. 


Howard, Robert West. Two billion acre 


farm. 1945. 209p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
630.973 


Of the white men who were lured to this 
continent after its discovery by Columbus, ‘“‘the 
English alone came ashore with a plow and a 
hoe.”’ With its subtitle ‘“‘an informal history of 
American agriculture,’ ’this book traces the 
course of that plow and hoe across the coun- 
try and down the years to the present time. 
For a book that compresses so much into a 
few pages, it proves surprisingly readable. The 
author emphasizes human values at the expense 
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of statistics, and his style of writing is popular 
and lively. At the end, looks forward to a re- 
vival of individualism by way of cooperation. 


See Booklist 41 :205 Mr, 15 ’45. 


Moore, Arthur. The farmer and the rest 
of us. 1945. 226p. Little, $2.50. 630 


Author, who is editor of a daily newspaper 
in Bloomington, Ill, speaks here for the “big- 
family-type farmers” of the corn belt. His main 
theme is “‘agriculture’s relation to the rest of 
society.”’” Supplements both Two billion acre 
farm by Howard, and Louis Bromfield’s more 
personal study of his own farm in Ohio, Speaks 
up for the Farm Bureau, so is a good book to 
read after Stuart Chase’s recent attack on pres- 
sure groups. Disagrees with the conclusions of 
Carey McWilliams in Factories in the field— 
factory-farming is not on the increase. 


Ratcliff, J. D. Yellow magic; the story 
of penicillin. 1945. 173p. Random 
House, $2. 615.1 


Tells the story of penicillin from its acci- 
dental discovery by Fleming in England in 
1929, through its test tube and clinical stages, 
to its all but universal availability today. Spe- 
cial tribute is paid to the commercial firms 
which were willing to take a chance on its 
production. Well told, easily understandable to 
any lay reader. 


Simmons, Harry. Successful selling for 
a new day. 1944. 281p. Harper, $4. 
658 


Based on two previous books by the author, 
Practical course in successful selling and New 
roads to selling, the old material selected, re- 
vised, rewritten and supplemented by new. In- 
tended for self study and may meet a need 
when sales channels open up again. High priced 
for smaller libraries. 


See Booklist 41:155 Ja. 15 °45. 


Williams, Beryl. Fashion is our business. 
1945. 205p. illus. Lippincott, $2. 646 


Women with a general interest in clothes, as 
well as older girls looking forward to a career 
in the fashion field, will be attracted to this 
series of articles about twelve famous designers. 
Some but not all are New Yorkers, several be- 
long to the west coast. Specialists in such 
fields as designing for teen age and for children 
are among them. 


Fine Arts 


Self, Margaret Cabell. Fun on horse- 
back. 1945. 229p. illus. Barnes, $3. 
7198 
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The author of Horses, their selection, care 
and handling (BULLETIN, Ja. °44) offers this 
book for the more expert and ambitious rider. 
In five parts: Breaking and training the colt; 
Games, competitions and races; Riding the 
trail; Hunting with bloodhounds; Military or- 
ganizations. 


Venturi, Lionello. Painting and painters; 
how to look at a picture, from Giotto 
to Chagall. 1945. 250p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. 750 


The idea of the subtitle is carried out through 
a series of reproductions of paintings, arranged 
in groups of 5, and discussed in relation to one 
another and to the developing trends in art. 
Chapter headings which indicate such trends 
are God and man, The discovery of man, The 
discovery of nature, Vitalizing nature, Modern 
physical beauty, Modern moral beauty, Abstract 
and fantastic art. 


Williams, J. R. Why mothers get gray. 
1945. unp. illus. Scribner, $1.25. 741 


One of the most popular of the family-life 
cartoon series is here made available in book 
form. 


Literature 


Derleth, August. Selected poems. 1945. 
235p. Press of James A. Decker, 
$2.50. 811 or 821 


“I take delight in the poems of August Der- 
leth because he celebrates his own country with 
such loving detail,” writes Edgar Lee Masters 
in the introduction to this book. Wisconsin 
readers are familiar with the same quality in 
all of the author’s writings and in this attrac- 
tive and well-made volume will welcome a selec- 
tion chosen from previously published volumes 
of poetry. 


Frost, Robert. A masque of reason. 
1945. 23p. Holt, $2. 811 or 821 


3rief verse drama in which the dialog is car- 
ried by three characters; Job, Job’s wife, and 
God, Satan appears also, but reduced to a mere 
shadow of his former self. Witty, ironic, per- 
haps irreverent; a rather special item for larg- 
er collections. 


Grahame, Kenneth. First whisper of 
“The wind in the willows”; ed. by 
Elspeth Grahame. 1945. 93p. illus. 
Lippincott, $1.50. 823 or 921 


A choice item for adult readers of Kenneth 
Grahame’s classic. Consists of the original let- 
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ters, written by the author to his little son, on 
which the story was later based, and with an 
introduction by Mrs. Grahame recounting mem- 
ories of her husband and child. 


See Booklist 41:223 Ap. 1 ’45. 
Biography 


Bailey, Margaret Emerson. Good bye, 
proud world. 1945. 408p. Scribner, $3. 
921 


Although this book is published as autobiog- 
raphy, it reads like fiction and in some libraries 
might go better as fiction. The author tells the 
story of her own chiidhood and youth in the 
tight little provincial society of Providence, 
Rhode Island; college days at Bryn Mawr, 
which was oh, so English! and at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to which she went with proper 
warnings against buffaloes and Mormons. Ends 
with her return to Providence and final break 
with tradition to lead an independent life in 
New York. 


Earhart, Mary. Frances Willard; from 
prayers to politics. 1945. 418p. illus. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, $3.75. 921 


Scholarly work designed to replace the ideal- 
ized image of Frances Willard as saint and 
temperance reformer with a more life-like pic- 
ture of the woman of broad human interests, 
active in many social and political movements, 
For medium and larger libraries. 


Hunter, Ruth. Come back on Tuesday. 
1945. 265p. Scribner, $2.50. 
921 or 792 


The actress who for five years played the 
part of Ellie May in Tobacco Road writes of 
the nine years of discouragement which preced- 
ed this outstanding success. May become some- 
what monotonous, with its staccato style and 
the repetitious character of the incidents nar- 
rated, but is of rather unique interest for its 
revealing glimpses of the show business com- 
bined with a background of happy married life. 


Lennon, Florence Becker. Victoria 
through the looking-glass; the life of 
Lewis Carroll. 1945. 387p. illus. Si- 
mon & §S., $3.50. 921 


Very long and detailed study of the author of 
Alice in Wonderland best suited for larger li- 
braries. Goes exhaustively into his early life, 
home influences, Oxford as it was in his 
time, his minor writings and poetry, as well as 
into the symbolism of the two masterpieces by 
which he is remembered. 
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Waldman, Louis. Labor lawyer. 1944. 
3894p. Dutton, $3.50. 921 


This autobiography of a New York lawyer, 
published in the fall, throws much interesting 
light on the labor and socialist movements in 
this country, and more particularly on the 
origins of the Communist party. 


See Booklist 41:20 S. °44. 
History and Travel 


Altrocchi, Julia Cooley. The old Cali- 
fornia trail; traces in folklore and 
furrow. 1945. 3827p. Caxton, $4. 

917.8 


I’'rom old records and personal travel and ex- 
ploration, the author recreates the trail from 
Fort Independence, Missouri, to Sutter’s Fort 
in California, including in her story also the 
tragic Donner cut-oft. To some extent parallels 
Irene Paden’s In the wake of the prairie 
schooner (BULLETIN, Ja. °44) although that 
book was more in the nature of a personal di- 
ary with more emphasis on physical landmarks. 
This one is richer in human and legendary lore, 


Bonsal, Stephen. When the French were 
here. 1945. 263p. Doubleday, $3. 
973.3 


Historical account of the French forces in 
America in the last years of the Revolution, 
with special reference to their part in the York- 
town campaign. A chapter of our history which 
has been somewhat neglected; probably for his- 
torical collections in larger libraries. 


Burt, Struthers. Philadelphia, holy ex- 
periment. 1945. 396p. illus. Double- 
day, $3.75. 974.81 


Although this is a volume in the Seaport 
series, there is little in it about the sea or 
about Philadelphia as a port. It is a book about 
Philadelphia as the city first visioned by Wil- 
liam Penn and what it has developed into. Two 
men dominate a greater part of the book, Penn 
himself and Benjamin Franklin. The author 
knows his city well, sees its faults, but writes 
of it with zest. 


Forman, Harrison. Report from: Red 
China. 1945. 250p. illus. Holt, $3. 951 


Account of a six months’ tour through the 
communist-controlled area in China made in 
company with a group of other newspaper men 
who, for the first time, were permitted last year 
to enter that territory. Like Edgar Snow, auth- 
or gives a favorable picture of the communists 
and their achievements. 


See Booklist 41:221 Ap. 1 ‘45, 
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Gray, James. Pine, stream and prairie’ 
Wisconsin and Minnesota in profile. 
1945. 312p. illus. Knopf, $3.50. 917.75 


Wisconsin and Minnesota are treated as a 
unit here, as sharing a common heritage of 
rich farming land to the south and unspoiled 
wilderness to the north, The author is a native 
Minnesotan and sometimes Minnesota seems to 
be getting the better of it in the book, but Wis- 
consin comes in for its share, with special 
treatment of Frank Lloyd Wright, the Alfred 
Lunts and their farm at Genesee, special men- 
tion of men like John R. Commons, Stephen 
Moulton Babcock, Robert M. La Follette. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with photographs suggesting 
the scenic richness of the two states equally. 


Stein, Gertrude. Wars I have seen. 1945. 
259p. Random, $2.50. 940.53 


From 1941 till the Americans arrived in 
1943, Gertrude Stein and her friend, Alice To- 
klas, lived in a French village under German 
occupation. This book is her story of their daily 
life, intermixed with memories of the Spanish 
American and Boer wars of her girlhood, and 
retlections on the 19th century just now end- 
ing. Written in her usual rhythmic rolling 
style, with little punctuation, calls for a con- 
centration few readers will be willing to give. 
But oncé in the swing of it, it will be found 
both intelligible and effective. 


Thorburn, Lois and Don. No tumult, no 
shouting. 1945. 148p. illus. Holt, 
$2.25. 940.53 


Account of the campaign in the Aleutians, 
with particular reference to the part played by 
the PBY, planes never intended for fighting, al- 
though they were used for that purpose. 


Trewartha, Glenn Thomas. Japan; a 
physical, cultural and regional geog- 
raphy. 1945. 607p. illus. Univ. of Wis- 
consin Press, $5. 915.2 


Valuable background material for an under- 
standing of Japan is provided here in a work 
by a professor of geography at the University. 
3ased on extensive studies made in the country 
on two separate oceasions, one under a Gug- 
genheim fellowship. In three parts, the first 
treating of physical features of the country as 
a whole; the second, of cultural features; the 
third, a more intensive study by regions. The 
glazed paper used for reproduction of photo- 
graphs in the text makes it a “heavy” book; 
otherwise aitractive in make-up. 


Fiction 


Almedingen, E. M. Dasha. 1945. 278p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 
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A novel to follow the author’s Frossia (BuL- 
LETIN, My. ’44). As the story starts, Dasha, 
the little crippled girl who was Frossia’s pro- 
tege, is leaving the Crimea, where she had been 
completely cured, for Leningrad. Many of the 
same characters, and enough new ones to repre- 
sent every phase of changing thought and char- 
acter that would be typical of the developing 
Russia of 1934-1939, appear in the book, which 
gives a brighter picture in ways of living and 
in tolerance than its predecessor, though the 
shadow of World War II falls at the end. It is 
likewise a most interesting study of the devel- 
opment of character in the heroine—in fact, all 
the chief actors are living people.—J. T. S. 


Charles, Joan. Son and stranger. 1945. 
265p. Harper, $2.50. 


. The authdér, whose first book, The dark glass 
(BULLETIN, O. °44) was a sensitive story of a 
psychiatric hospital, writes here on the dom- 
inating-mother theme. A mother who has con- 
trolled her son’s whole life, under the guise of 
unselfish devotion, all but wrecks his marriage. 
Not quite so good as the first novel. 


Gilligan, Edmund. Voyage of the Gold- 
en Hind. 1945. 307p. Scribner, $2.50. 


The Golden Hind in this story is the last of 
the sailing vessels to put. out from Gloucester 
for the Great Banks. There was treachery 
aboard and mystery, both of which are run 
down and exposed in the course of the narra- 
tive. Pays a glowing tribute to sailing ships 
and the men who sailed them. A story of war- 
time but not a war story. 


. See Booklist 41:225 Ap. 1 °45. 


Irwin, Margaret. Young Bess. 1945. 
274p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Queen Elizabeth is a young and spirited girl 
in this novel by an author best known for her 
earlier historical romances about the family of 
Charles I. Always at home in the period she 
writes about, the author makes the times as 
well as the characters come alive. The plot, 
concerned with Elizabeth’s love for gallant 
Tom Seymour, is plausible and contributes to 
an understanding of her character as queen. 
May be recommended to better readers among 
older girls. 


‘See Booklist 41:225 Ap, 1 '45. 


L’Engle, Madeleine. .The small rain. 
1945. 3871p. Vanguard, $2.50. 


Story of a talented young girl from the age 
of 10 to 18. The child of brilliant parents, her 
father a composer, her mother a pianist whose 
career was cut short by an accident which 
shattered her right arm, Katherine finds her 
adjustments to conventional life difficult, par- 
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ticularly in the unfeeling atmosphere of a girl’s 
school in Switzerland. The first half is much 
the best. Midway, the story rather gets out of 
hand. Sophisticated; not a necessary purchase 
for small libraries. 


Mydans, Shelley Smith. The open city. 
1945. 245p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Drawing on personal experience, the author 
has written up this fictional account of a group 
of Americans in a Japanese internment camp 
in the Philippines. Lacks anything in the way 
of plot, but is interesting from the point of 
view of character reactions and as an authentic 
picture of the situation. 


See Booklist 41:197 Mr. 1 ’45. 


Neumann, Daisy. Now that April’s there. 
1945. 244p. Lippincott, $2.50. 


What happened when those English chlidren 
brought over here at the beginning of the war, 
went back home? The author, who knows both 
countries, has written an amusing and quite 
delightful story of the shock to an English 
household when Wincy, aged 15, and Angus, 9, 
return after an absence of four years, The re- 
transformation of Wincy into a proper English 
girl is brought about quite naturally; but in 
the meantime some surprising transformations 
have taken place in the English parents, with 
resulting happier relationships all ’round. 


Parrish, Anne. Poor child. 1945. 273p. 
Harper, $2.50. 


Sensitive study of the effects of poverty and 
evil influences in early childhood on a boy’s 
mind. Transition to a home of wealth, where 
he is given affection of a sort but no stability, 
is hardly less disintegrating. Only through the 
wise old Swiss housekeeper who understands 
his real need, is there any promise of salva- 
tion, and then only after there have been tragic 
consequences. 


See Booklist 41 :209 Mr. 15 ’45. 


Train, Arthur. Mr. Tutt finds a way. 
1945. 241p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Twelve new stories about the fictional Mr. 
Tutt, reprinted here from the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, together with Mr. Train’s own ac- 
count of the threatened suit by the man who 
claimed he had been lured into buying a copy 
of the supposed autobiography of Ephraim Tutt 
on false pretenses. 


Children and Young People 


Bro, Marguerite Harmon. Let’s talk 
about you. 1945. 2138p. Doubleday, 
$1.50. 170 
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Another book of talks to teen-age girls on 
their personal problems. To some extent uses 
the current terms of speech, but to a less 
exaggerated degree than in some of the other 
books of the kind. Also cuts somewhat deeper 
in its discussion of the qualities that make a 
worth-while life. Takes account of the present 
manless situation in which girls must make 
much of their own fun. Has two good chapters 
on reading, and one on Homework—how to 
study. Appeared in modified form in Calling all 
girls, 


Boulter, Hilda W. India. 1944 25p. il- 
lus. Holiday House, $1. 915.4 


In twenty-five pages, bound in boards, for 
one dollar, gives information about India and 
a fairly sympathetic introduction to India’s 
problem, Libraries must decide if the price is 
too high for the material offered. China by 
Cornelia Spencer is a similar work at the 
same price. 


Credle, Ellis. Janey’s shoes. 1945. [28p.] 
illus. Grosset, bds., 50c. 


Two children, who complain of the steep 
rocky road they have had to travel to get to 
Granny’s house on the mountain, hear the story 
of the first trip Granny made up the trail when 
she was a little girl. Good pioneer atmosphere. 
Reprinted from Story Parade, 


De Leeuw, Adele. Doctor Ellen. 1944. 
210p. Macmillan, $2. 


A vocational story in which older girls will 
get glimpses of what it means to undertake the 
study of medicine. Ellen Paige is starting her 
3d year at Wayette Medical when the story 
opens and the action carries her on through 
the various critical tests she is called on to 
meet, to her graduation and decision to become 
a children’s specialist. One ot the better recent 
books in its class. 


Friskey, Margaret. Adventure for be- 
ginners. 1944, [28p.] illus. Wilcox & 
Follett, bds., $1. 


A variation from the usual alphabet book, 
telling, with bright, humorous illustrations, 
what happened because Alec, the dog, didn’t 
wake up in time to bring the cow into the Barn 
at milking time; what the Cat and the Duck 
did about it, and so on. 


Friskey, Margaret. Tad Lincoln and the 
green umbrella. 1944. 94p. illus. Ox- 
ford, $1.75. 


The author has written an appealing story 
of the Lincoln family, during the last days in 
Springfield, on the train journey to Washing- 
ton, and in the White House. Tad is a likeable 
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boy; Lincoln himself is always in character, 
and most of the incident carry conviction. They 
might have happened, although a reader is in- 
clined to question the last of them, concerning 
the missing plans for the battleship Monitor, 
recovered by the little boys. 


Garrard, Phillis. Running away with 
Nebby. 1944. 144p. illus. McKay, $2. 


Story of two English children who run away 
from the unsympathetic aunt who is planning 
to sell their much-loved horse, Nebby. The ad- 
ventures of children, horse, and cart, driving 
through the picturesque countryside, are unex- 
pected and entertaining. With its English hu- 
more may be for “better” readers; although all. 
middle-grade children’ who like horse stories 
should find enjoyment in it. 


Geismer, Barbara Peck and Suter, An- 
toinette Brown, comps. Very young 
verses. 1945. 205p. Hougiiton, $2. 

811.08 or 821.08 


An anthology of poems chosen for their ap- 
peal to children, “either for their content, 
rhythm, words, sound or humor.” Intended for 
children under six; a good selection for reading 
aloud. Should become a permanent feature in 
every poetry colleetion. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. 
233p. Viking, $2. 


A good present-day story for older girls. The 
scene is the small New Hampshire town where 
Sandy has spent every summer since she can 
remember. But this year, with her father in the 
war and all her friends doing something im- 
portant, she is not content with the usual round 
of summer pleasures. A job as waitress at the 
inn teaches her something about work and get- 
ting along with people, and there are other 
influences which help her to decide what she 
wants to do with her. life. 


Sandy. 1945. 


Hager, Alice Rogers. Brazil, giant to 
the south. 1945. 80p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2. 918.1. 


Photographic illustrations, accompanied by 
text tell the story of Brazil, its history, people, 
cities and resources.’ Useful supplementary 
school material for ‘upper grades and high 
school. 


Ings, Marvel Y. Our own Wisconsin. 
1945. 220p. illus. State Hist. Soc., 
Madison, 50c. . 977.5 


A mimeographed, paper-bound book based on 
the broadcasts Miss Ings, as a member of the 
Ilistorical Museum staff, gave over WHA, Ar- 
ranged by units for classroom use provides in 
interesting form the kind of historical materia) 
libraries have so much call for. 
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Johnson, William H. and Fenn, Isadore 
M. Popular tools and materials. 1944. 
128p. illus. Whitman, $1.50. 


Each item described has a page to itself with 
an illustration on the facing page showing its 
use in operation. Attractively made up. Well 
printed and substantially bound. 


Justus, May. Banjo Billy and Mr. Bones. 
1944. 64p. illus. Albert Whitman, 
$1.50. 


One of the author’s pleasant stories of a lit- 
tle boy, who with his banjo and his dog, Mr. 
sones, goes over the mountain to find a home 
with his own people. Folk songs are intro- 
duced into the text. 


Leighton, Margaret. The singing cave. 
1945. 169p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


There is good western atmosphere here and 
a plot that has plenty of interest and excite- 
ment without being overdrawn. Penny, an east- 
ern girl, Bill, the son of the ranch, and Filipe, 
an Indain boy, form a partnership which proves 
of mutual benefit to all. Should interest both 
boys and girls. 


Lenski, Lois. Let’s play house. 1944. 
unp. Oxford, $1. 


This is an inviting picture book. Little girls 
will follow with pleasure all the housewifely 
activities in which they themselves like to en- 
gage in make-believe. But the story has no 
point. It doesn’t end. It just stops. 


Lenski, Lois. Spring is here. 1945. [46p.] 
illus. Oxford, 75c. 


Small book just the sise little children lixe 
to hold; rhymed text; pictures in soft colors, 
filled with the action and spirit of spring. 


McGinley, Phyllis. The horse who lived 
upstairs. 1944. unp.illus. Lippincott, 
$1.25. 


Some people live upstairs in city apartments 
and like it. That the same might be true of a 
horse may be a new idea to country children. 
The horse of this story dreamed of the de- 
lights of the country, but after one experience 
came back happily to his 4th floor stable, con- 
vinced that he was just a city horse at heart. 
Attractive make-up and in cloth binding good 
value for the money, but not a necessary pur- 
chase. 


See Booklist 41:127 D, 15 °44. 


Newberry, Clare. Pandora. 1944. unp. 
illus. Harper, bds. $1.75. 


May, 1945 


Oversize book containing some of the auth- 
or’s inimitable cat drawings, together with 
rough sketches which will be less appreciated 
by young children. There is a story to accom- 
pany the pictures, but on the whole, the book 
will probably not equal her earlier works in 
popularity. 


See Booklist 41:127 D. 15 ’44. 


Purdy, Claire Lee. Victor Herbert: 
American music master. 1945. 271p. 
illus. Messner, $2.50. 921 


This is definitely a musical biography. The 
plots of Victor Herbert’s operettas are told in 
fill, with frequent excerpts from the musical 
scores, and emphasis is on his career in music 
rather than on personal life. This may limit 
the appeal somewhat to those who are familiar 
with his compositions or have access to them 
through records. An attractively-made book in 
normal format. Older young people or adult. 


See Booklist 41:198 Mr. 1 ’45. 


Scott, William R. This is the milk that 
Jack drank. 1944. unp. illus. W. R. 
Scott, bds., $1.25. 


An adaptation from The house that Jack 
built, to do honor to the man who before it 
was light delivered the milk all cold and white, 
and so on, to the conclusion that there’s more 
of a story than you would think in a glass of 
milk for Jack to drink. Simple and pleasing 
illustrations make it a worth while addition to 
the picture book collection. 


See Booklist 41:95 N. 15 ’44. 


Strong, Anna Louise. People of the 
USSR. 1944. 246p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 914.7 


Book descriptive of the people of the 16 
Soviet republics written for young people, Auth- 
or is an American woman who early adopted 
the Soviet cause as her own and who for the 
past 23 years has been in intimate touch with 
the country. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs showing people at work and at play. 


See Booklist 40:157 Ja, 1 '45. 


Williams, Gweneira. Timid Timothy. 
1944. [68p.] illus. W. R. Scott, bds., 
$1.25. 


How, following his mother’s instructions, 
which were, “when you’re afraid of anything, 
shoot out your whiskers, hump your back... 
and, say P-s-s-s-t! as loud as you can,” Tim- 
othy learned to be brave. Amusing in both pic- 
tures and text, and psychologically sound! 








